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_ CHINA POLICY 





CRACK in the American policy of trying to hold Com- ° 
munist China virtually’ in quarantine showed up for 
the first time, July 18, when: Secretary of State Dulles of- 
fered to validate the .passports of a limited number of 
American newsmen for travel in China for a limited per iod. 
The- press and radio-television. representatives who con- 
ferred with the.Secretary did not accept or reject his offer, 
though they made it plain that they were reluctant to agree - 
to the proposed limits on news overage, Whether or not 
American correspondents ‘actually go to Red China, the 
offer’ to authorize the travel represented a considerable 
- backdown. The State Department had previously refused 
‘to validate any passport for that purpose and had threat-- . 
ened punitive action against three newsmen who went’to - 
_’ China-last winter. without authorization. 





In another ‘sector of China poliey the United States re- . 
cently lost the support of its allies. .European exporting . 
nations, unlike this country, never .had completely em- 
bargoe. hipments to mainland C hina, but they had banned 
a specia.  * of strategic goods. Now France, Germany, 

* ¥ .it.un, Italy and others in Europe, and Japan in the 


4 wast, have decided to put no greater restrictions on 
‘_ 5eir trade with China than on their trade with countries of 
j 1e Soviet bloc. The United States, meanwhile, sticks to 
+ s total embargo. : ‘ ; : 

e Secretary Dulles said in San Francisco, June 28, that it 
ri ‘s still the policy of this country to abstain from any act 


a 


ich would “encourage.the [Chinese] Communist regime ° 

‘ally, politically, or materially.”- The United. States 

‘ed 16 years to recognize the Russian Communist . 

me. The Reds have been in control. of ali China for 
oni,  Yht years. No drastic change of policy toward Pei- 
ping © imminent in Washington, but signs are beginning 
to ap. > that the facts of international life and the reali- 
~ 1 See “3 ~ort Policy,” E.R.R., Vol: I 1957, pp. 805-308. 
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ties of power situations will generate i increasing pressure 
for adjustment ahd -revision. : 


PROPOSALS TO REAPPRAISE THE U.S. TRADE EMBARGO . 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.) 
_led off a.receht round of calls for reappraisal of China 
‘ policy. Commenting on the British government’s decision, 
May 30, to relax-controls ori exports to Communist China, 


| ..Johnson said two days later that the United States would 
be forced to “re-evaluate the Chinese trade situation.”. He . 


added that this country would have to “take.a new look, 
_and that new leok will be one of our most pedyaing foreign 
policy problems in. the months ahead. , . 


Chairman ‘Warren G. Magnuson (D- Wash. ) of the Sen- 


‘.. ate Commerce *Committee asserted ‘on June ‘16 that, al- 


though the administration opposed trade. with. mainland 
China, the United States must be realistic. “The rest of 


the world is going to trade with China, {and] we can’t keep ; 
‘400 million people behind an economic bamboo curtain for- . 


' ever just: because we don’t like their government. ”" Mag- 
nuson proposed that American air lines be allowed to fly 


passengers and mail to Red China as a preliminary to modi- ° 


fying the complete trade embargo maintained by the United 
_ States since December 1950, following Chinese intervention 
- in the Korean war. A subcommittee headed ‘by. Magnuson 
opened hearings July 9. in an attempt to find out, amang 


other things, why the United Statés was out of step with ° 


its allies on-the China question. 


Sen. J. William Fulbright (D- Ark.), second-ranking ma- 
. jority member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 


suggested during a television interview on June 16 that 
‘recognition of the Peiping regime by the United States was 
inevitable in course of time; the only question was “when 
and how you do it.” Fulbright favored negotiations on 
recognition and on modification of the embargo in return 
for such concessions. as a Peiping pledge to stay out of 
Formosa. . 


Southern political ond economic ‘interests have indicated 
support for any changes in Allied trade policy toward Com- 
munist China which would help to divert Japanese textile 
exports to Asian markets and reduce the competitive threat 
to the American textile industry. Sen. Strom Thurmond 
(D-S.C.) told the Senate Commerce subcommittee, July 9, 
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_ that he would like to see the Japanese “buy South Carolina 
‘ cotton and sell the manufactured goods to Red China.’ 


Businessmen elsewhere in the United States would wel- 
come an opportunity to compete in the-China market with 
British, German, Japanese, and other foreign exporters 
whose governments are now relaxing the controls which 
they have maintained on trade with mainland China. San 
Francisco exporters’ and importers are among those advo- 
cating modification of the present total embargo. Their 
position has the backing of West Coast ae and labor 
interests. 


ALLIED PRESSURE TO RELAX BAN ON STRATEGIC TRADE 


Allied pressure on the United: States to take a more> 
- Jenient attitude toward trade with Communist China long 
antedated domestic agitation to modify the American em- 
bargo. At issue was the system. of controls on shipment 
of strategic goods put into effect in 1952 by Canada, Japan, 
and 12 European nations? to make more effective the 
_'embargo on such exports recommended by the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly on May 18, 1951, and applied since that 
time by numerous countries on a voluntary basis. The 12 
European nations, Canada, Japan, and also the United 
States were members of a coordinating committee to reg- 
ulate trade with the Soviet bloc. With the United States 
participating, they formed a special China committee which 
drew up the so-called’China list. The China list proscribed 
for export to that country more than 200 items in addition: - 
- to the items which the cooperating nations had agreed 


not to export to the Soviet bloc—or to China since war 


started in Korea. 


Modification of the general international centred lists, 
governing exports from the 15 cooperating nations to Com- 
‘munist countries in general, was agreed to with the assent 
of the United States in 1954, but no change in the China. 
list was made at that time. A number of the other coun- 
tries subsequently contended that, with the Korean war 
ended, it was illogical to apply different trade controls at 
the two ends of the Moscow-Peiping axis. They asserted, | 
‘ moreover, that China could obtain indirectly through Soviet © 
bloc countries goods on the China list which it could not 


* Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands 
Portugal, Turkey, United Kingdom, West Germany. 


* See “Trading With Communists,” E.R.R., Vol. II 1956, pp. 500-501. 
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‘order-directly from a free world country. They argued 
also that maintenance of the -China differential tended to 
increase Peiping’s' dependence on Moscow; whereas promo- 
tion of Red Chinese trade with the free world might help 
to loosen Sino-Soviet ties. 


- The United States insisted, ‘on the other hand, that-to. - 


force China to buy needed commodities through Russia put 
a strain on both countries. It used up the limited amounts 
of foreign exchange at their disposal, imposed an extra’ 
burden .on their transportation facilities, and deprived the 


U.S.S.R. of goods it needed itself. But after continued .° 
urging, this country finally informed its free world partners ° 


last April that it was prepared to discuss revision of the 
multilateral China controls. Washington said at the same. 
. time that it had no intention of lifting its own unilateral 
total embargo. © 


When representatives of the 15 nations niet in Paris in 
May, the United States refused to become a party to a 
revision so sweeping as to eliminate the China differential 
altogether. When three weeks of negotiation failed to pro- 
duce a compromise, Great Britain announced that it would 
go its own way and in future apply the same control lists 
to trade with China.as to trade with the Soviet bloc. Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, and West 
‘Germany followed suit before the end of June, and Japan- 


joined the company on July 16. The Allied committee re- - 


assembled in Paris that day to undertake the task ‘of allo- 
cating quotas to the countries planning to export the newly 
‘freed trade items to China. 


AMERICAN REACTION TO EASING OF CURBS BY OTHERS 


An Ameri¢an statement on May 30, the day that the . 


British announced that they would eliminate -the China 
differential, said the United States was “most disappointed” 
by the action of the United Kingdom. It added that this 


country still contemplated “‘no change in its policy of total | 


embargo on trade with Communist China.” 


President Eisenhower took a different tack at his news 
conference on June 5. He voiced the personal opinion that 
“In the long run, [trade] cannot be stopped,” and that 
“You are going to have either authorized trade or. . 

’ clandestine trade.” 
“Frankly, I don’t see as much advantage in -maintaining 
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China Policy. ° 


2: ig, ee China differential] as*some people do, although 
I have never advocated its-complete elimination.” Ejisen- 
hower’s departure from the stated administration position 


’ on China trade attracted wide notice and led to speculation 


that a change of policy, at least on that aspect of relations 
with Red China, might be brewing. 


ForMOSA RIOT AND SUPPORT .OF CHINA NATIONALISTS 


Desertion by its free world partners on the controversial 
China trade question came as no great surprise to.the 
United States. This country was wholly unprepared, how- . 
ever, for a blow from Formosa, seat of the officially recog- 
nized government of China and recipient of massive Amer- 
ican aid. The storming of the U.S. embassy at Taipei on 


. May 244 caused many Americans to question the wisdom 


of this country’s policy toward the Chinese Nationalists. 
Some observers saw in the riot not only Chinese anger at ~ 
the court-martial acquittal of an American soldier who had 
killed a native Peeping Tom, but also a general feeling of 
frustration brought on by American refusal to allow Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces to attempt a return to the mainland. 


The incident is reported to have weakened the position 


.of those men .in the Eisenhower administration, such as 


Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs Walter 
S. Robertson and Adm. Arthur W. Radford, retiring chair-. . 


. man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who have been stout 


champions of the Chinese Nationalists. Secretary Dulles 
said on May 29 that he did not think the Formosa riot 
would lead to any change of policy toward the Chiang gov- 
ernment. Nonetheless, the affair may well have persuaded 


.- American policymakers that solution of the China puzzle 


is more urgent than they had supposed. 





Eisenhower Administration’s China Policy 





THE PRESENT CHINA POLICY of the United States. - 
actually consists of two policies—one concerned with the 
Nationalist Republic of China, now surviving only in its 
Formosa refuge, and the other with the Communist People’s — 
Republic of China, now in full control on the mainland. 


In the former case the United States has made it its busi- 





* See ““Anti-Americanism and Soldiers Overseas,” E.R.R., Vol. II 1957, p. 486, 
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ness to help the Nationalists defend. Formosa and the 


- Pescadores Islands, to supply them with military and‘ eco- ~ 
nomic aid, and to support their right to represent China. 


in the United Nations. Policy toward the Chinese Com- 
munists embraces a series of negatives—non-recognition of 
the Peiping regime, non-intercourse in economic .and cul- 
tural as well as diplomatic affairs, and resistance to all 
pressure for representation of Red China in the United 
Nations. or its specialized agencies. . 


UNLEASHING AND RELEASHING oF GHIANG KAI-SHEK 


The Eisenhower administration, like the Truman admin- 
. istration before it, has backed the Chiang Kai-shek regime 
on Formosa as the legitimate government of China but has 
not encouraged it to seek to regain control of the mainland 
by force. In his first State of the Union message, delivered 
Feb. 2, 1953, President Eisenhower “deneutralized” For- 
mosa by announcing that the U.S. Seventh Fleet would 
“no longer be employed to shield Communist China.” & 
Although he thus publicly “unleashed” Chiang’s forces, the 
President is reported to have privately cme offen- 
sive action.® 


Chiang was officially ‘ — when Chinese Sieeeen, 
nist threats to “liberate” .Formosa, reinforced by intensive 
shelling of Nationalist-held islands off the mainland, led 
to the conclusion in December 1954 of a mutual defense 
treaty between the United States-and the Nationalist gov- 
ernment: An‘exchange of.notes between Secretary Dulles 
and Nationalist Foreign Minister Yeh, which accompanied 
the treaty,-in effect committed Chiang not to attack the 

mainland.’ 


By joint sentiedion on Jan. 28, 1955, Congress author- 
ized the President to employ the armed forces of the United 
States “as he deems necessary for the specific purpose of 
.securing and protecting Formosa and the Pescadores 
against armed attack.” When Vice President Nixon visited 
Formosa in July 1956, he delivered personally to General- 


issimo Chiang a letter.in which President Eisenhower as-’ 





5 President Truman had announced on June 27; 1950, two days after the North 
Korean invasion of South Korea, that the Seventh Fleet‘ had been ordered to prevent 
any attack on Formosa and also to see that the Chinas government ceased all sea and 
air operations against the mainland. - 


* Allen S. Whiting, “The United States ont Paleo ” in American ounteiinn The. 
United States and the Far East (1956), p. 192. The American Assembly, established - 


by Eisenhower in 1950. while president of Columbia University, holds seminars on 
major problems of current -interest. 


7 See “Problem of Formosa,” E.R.R., Vol. I 1955, pp. 128-181. 
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sured the Nationalist leader of the unwav ering support of 
‘the United States. “‘Let there be no misapprehension,” the 


President wrote, “about our .. . steadfastness in continuing 


. _ to support the Republic of China.” 


GAINS AND RISKS IN SUPPORTING THE’ NATIONALISTS . . 
The administration’s policy toward Nationalist China is 


-.- said to find its justification chiefly in the strategic impor- 


tance of Formosa. The island, only: 100 miles from the 


. mainland, is valued as an unsinkable aircraft carrier and 


missile-launching base, a stronghold manned by 400,000 


troops trained and equipped by the United States. Assist- . 


ant Secretary of .State Robertson has called Formosa a 


“vital link in the free world’s island chain-of defenses -in’ 


the Pacific.” He declared in an address last Feb. 6 that 
“If. Formosa should fall to.the Communists, Japan, the 


. Philippines, and ‘all ‘of Southeast Asia “ae be seriously 


threatened.” 


Administration spokesmen have directed attention to the 
importance: of the Formosa regime-also as a symbol of 


* , psychological resistance. Its continued existence ‘assertedly 


holds out hope to millions of Chinese on the mainland and 


' in Southeast Asia. Robertson described the Nationalist -: . 
government in his speech last winter as the “only rallying 


point in the world for non-Communist Chinese.”. If: it 
should disappear, some 12 million overséas Chinese would . 


“automatically become citizens of Red China and potential 


cells of infiltration and subversion against the governments 
of the countries where they reside.” 


Others contend that the present policy would most likely 
involve the United States in war if the Communists tried 
to make good their frequent threats to “liberate” Formiosa. 


* They point out that Red China’s military capabilities ex-. 


ceed those of Formosa.® ‘Nathaniel Peffer, Columbia pro- . 


.fessor of intérnational relations, has written that, as a 


result, the U.S. Navy will have “to stand on guard, pre- 


sumably forever, for ‘obviously, if ever it withdraws, the . ° 


Communists will attack.” ® Critics of the policy of backing 
the Nationalist government have observed also that it may 





® Hanson Ww. Baldwin, writing in the New York Times: July 13, 1957, reported vast 
improvement of the Communist military position along the invasion coast opposite 


Formosa. Noting that seven jet airfields had been enlarged and supply difficulties . 


overcome, Baldwin said the Reds were now capable of launching an assault upon the 


“Nationalist-held offshore islands and Formosa. 


* Nathaniel Peffer, “China in Reappraisal: Menace to American Security,” Political 3 


* Science Quarterly, December 1956, p. 513. . 
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“require large outlays of dines and economic aid for an 
indefinite period; economic ‘assistance. alone amounted to 
$114 million last year. It has been suggested that funds 
of this order might be spent more profitably elsewhere. 


WITHHOLDING OF RECOGNITION FROM -PEIPING REGIME. 


Great Britain recognized the Peiping government. in 
1950, and-more than two dozen other nations have done 
the same. The United States, however, has steadfastly 
-refused to establish diplomatic relations with a regime 


_ which has made war upon it .and ‘which continues to‘hold - 


some of its éitizens prisoner. Secretary Dulles declared at 
San Francisco on June 28: Pel tds 
Internationally, the Chinese Communist regime does not conform 


to. the practices of civilized nations; does not live up to its inter- 
national obligations; has not been peaceful in the past and gives no 


evidence of ‘being peaceful in the future. Its: foreign policies are: 


-hostile to us and our Asian allies. Under these circumstances, it. 
‘would be folly for us to establish relations with the Chinese Com- 
munists which would enhance their ability to hurt us and our 
friends. . 


At a Was chington press iain four days later, Dulles . 


said that “when it comes to having diplomatic and official 
relations,” the United States considers the manner in which 
a nation has conducted itself in the realm of foreign affairs’ 
a “primary test.” He added that the treatment of .Amer- 


-iean citizens was “one test . . . which always has been 


-treated as a matter of great" importance.” 


- Negotiations for return of the Americans held by Red . - 


China were opened at Geneva in June 1954 and have been 
earried on intermittently ever since.° The two: govern- 
ments, represented by Ambassadors U. Alexis Johnson and 
Wing Ping-nan, agreed in September 1955, that any Chi- 
nese in the United States and any Americans in the People’s 
‘Republic who desired to return to their respective home- 


lands would. be allowed to‘do so. : The United States carried - 
out its part of the bargain—ev en-to the extent of sending - 


back one person in prison for manslaughter—but China 
has’ gone only part way. 


Of the 19 American civilians known. to be held in Sep- 
tember 1955,-13 have been freed—a few at a time—buit. six 
are still detained. -In addition, an enknown number of 





2° U.S. me Chinese negotiators met for’ the 68th. time on July 11. They are due to © 


meet again on Aug. 
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American servicemen, taken prisoner ‘during the Korean 
war, are presumed: to be in.the harids of the Chinese Com- 


‘  munists. Ambassador Johnson’ s efforts to obtain an ac- 
-counting-of 450-soldiers still missing, and the return of 


any still alive, have been fruitless so far. ‘The House of. - 
Representatives on July 9 adopted a resolution urging the- 


President to make the return of, or a satisfactory account- ~ * 
‘ing -for, prisoners.of war in. China a ‘primary. objective of - 
- American’ foreign policy. , 


‘Despite the’ behavior of the Peiping. regime, jhany’ re- 
sponsible persons have expressed doubt: that the interests 
of the United States are served by refusal to recognize the 
Communist government.. Robert J. .Donovan, who had 


_access to cabinet minutes. and, White House documents’ in 


preparing-his account of the first three years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, reported that the President felt early 
in his first term that it was “unfortunate that a climate 
had ‘developed in which... it was looked upon almost as 
un-American even to debate the merits of: recognition.” 


Donovan went on to say that “The President was not 
convinced that the vital interests of the United States were . 
best served by prolonged non-recognition of China.” He 
noted that the President had “sérious doubts as to whether 
Russia and: China were natural allies . ... [and] asked, 
would. it not be the best policy in the long run for the United 
States to try to pull China-away from Russia rather than 
drive the Chinese ever deeper into an unnatural alliance . 
unfriendly to the United States. ” il 


> Carracesne OF U.S. REFUSAL TO RECOGNIZE PEIPING 


Opponents: of the policy of non-recognition support the 


' thesis that it prevents this country from exploiting potential 


disunity between the Soviet Union and China. Some ex- 
perts are of opinion that the geographical and historical 


- Sources of friction between the two countries might: one 
‘day lead Mao Tse-tung, Red China’s chief of state, to become 


a “Tito.” According to one observer, “A number of offi- 
cials in London and Paris .. . argue that American foreign 


policy is the main element of ‘cohesion in the Russo- Chinese 


entente.” 


They believe that Russia is highly pleased with pore s refusal ° 
to deal with. China, and that the last thirig Moscow genuinely wants 





— J. Donovan, Eisenhower: The Inside Story (Harper & Brothers, 1956), 
DP. 
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is a reconciliation between Washington ‘and Peking. They argue 
that a.change in American attitude might encourage the “Titoism” 
latent in the. relations between China and Russia. History and 
the traditions of power politics tend to support this view.!2- 


Critics: of non-recognition assert that it deprives the 


’ United States of opportunity to station trained‘ observers. 
inside a nation which stands asa potential threat to all 
the interests of this country in the Far East. They main- 
tain that the policy strikes.most Asians, .particularly In- 


‘dians, as a manifestation-of the white ‘man’s unwillingness .. 
to accept the changes that have taken. place in Asia. - They. - 


brand it, finally, as.a head-in-the-sand policy. 


According to Peffer, “The pretense. that. 4. government 
that exercises effective contrél over more than’500 million — 


“people does. not exist and cannot be dealt with in ordinary 
intercourse is so artificial and devoid of logic and the lesson 
‘of political experience that it cannot long be maintained.” 
- Reiterating the point that recognition need not denote 
’ “amity, approval, or trust,” he said that Red China ought 
to be recognized in order to make possible the negotiation 
of important questions with that country."* John K. Fair- 


_ bank, Harvard history professor, has asserted similarly - 


that the argument for dealing with Peiping is “not that 
Chinese Communism is such. a good thing that we must 


approve it, but rather that it is such a me problem that 


‘we cannot ignore it.”’-14 


OPPOSITION TO SEATING RED Cunt IN UNITED NATIONS 


While refusing to recognize Communist China, the United 
States has opposed with equal consistency all efforts to 
install representatives of Peiping in the seats assigned to 
China in the United Nations. Since 1950, when a Soviet 
move to exclude the Nationalist representative from: the 
Security Council was decisively balked, the United States 
has taken the lead in blocking repeated attempts—in the 
Council, the General Assembly, and other U:N. bodies— 
to replace Chinese Nationalists with Chinese Communists. 


The most recent rebuff occurred in Novemher 1956, when . 


12 George Steiner, “A Better Way to Deal With China,” Harper's Magazine, June 


1957, p. 36. On the other hand, Hollington K. Tong, Nationalist China's ambassador - 


to the United States, has written: ‘Red China’s military power and new ‘modernized 


economy ... are utterly dependent on Russia. The hope that-Mao wil] do a Tito has - 


neither validity nor logic.”—Hollington K. Tong, “Why Red China Won't Break With 
Russia,” Reader's Digest, July 1957, p. 10 


%8 Nathaniel Peffer, “China in pees Menace to American Security,” Political 


Science Quarterly, December 1956, p. 510. 
Dp. 
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‘the General Assembly, by vote of 47 to 24, postponed con- * 
- sideration of the question for a year.'* Henry Cabot Lodge, 
.chief ‘U.S. delegate, expressed confidence. last month that . 


the United States would be able again- this year to prevent 


‘seating of Red China2* . The Eisenhower administration 


has had the full backing of Congress, on this. question; 
House or Senate resolutions opposing the Seating of. Chinese 
Communist delegates have been adopted in each of the past 
four ‘years. — ; 


’ Opponents contend that the Peiping regime has violated 


-the U.N. charter so flagrantly that it is unfitted for mem- 


bership in an organization dedicated to international peace. 
The United Nations, Secretary Dulles said in San Francisco 
on June 28, is not‘a “reformatory for bad governments.” 
ag the SEATO Council in Canberra, Australia, last Mar. 
, Dulles had presented the following bill of particulars 
= " support the case against the Communist government: 


It has fought the United Nations in Korea and still stands con- 

* demned as an aggressor against the United Nations [by General 
Assembly resolution of Feb. 1, 1951]. It seized Tibet by force. 
It promoted the war in Indochina. It refuses to renounce resort 
to war as: an instrument of its policy in relation to Taiwan 
[Formosa] and the Penghus [Pescadores]. Its conduct toward 
other nations and their citizens does not refiect the tolerance and 
good neighborliness which the members of the U.N. are supposed 
to practice. e 


Dulles noted that if the Peiping regime were allowed to 
represent China in the United Nations, it would presumably 


‘become a permanent member of the Security Council, the 


body primarily responsible for maintaining peace and secur- 
ity in conformity with justice and law. He felt it would 
be “grotesque if that high responsibility were to be con- 
ferred upon a regime which itself stands condemned as an 
armed aggressor against the U.N. and which itself is a 
most conspicuous violator of justice and international law.” 


ADVOCACY OF U.N. REPRESENTATION FOR PEIPING 
Some of those who contend otherwise assert that the 


 .effective government of one of the world’s principal powers 


cannot logically be-denied membership in a world organi- 


' zation. It has been asserted that it is “fantastic . . . that 





% The 24 votes for India’s resolution to place the representation question on the 
Assembly's agenda marked a new high for the supporters of Chinese Communist rep- ° 
resentation. 


%* Letter to Committee of One Million, a group opposing Peiping’s representation in 
the United Nations, June 20, 1957. 
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_ the seat of one of ‘the permanent members should be 


. , occupied -by the representative: -of ten million people on an * 


island ‘off’ the coast, a government maintained solely by 
the grace and pawer of the United States Navy.” !7 Others 
argue that the United States may not be able indefinitely 


+ to marshal the votes necessary to block seating of Chinese 


Communist delegates. It is suggested that eventually the 
proponents of a Chinese re-deal, led by the Afro-Asian bloe, 
may outnumber this country and its supporters in’ the 
General Assembly, where ‘there is, no veto. and a majority 
vote prevails. — * 


If the Chinese Communists were seated in the Assem- } 
bly, it is considered likely that they would also win China’s 


’ seat in all other U.N. bodies except the Security Council, 
from.which they could’be barred by either a Chinese Nation- 


alist or a U.S. veto.® Rather than risk being confronted. 


-with that situation, the United States might find it wiser, 
it has been. suggested,- to work out some arrangement to 


assure Red China a place in the United Nations in return’. 


for such concessions as renunciation of force in pressing 


‘ claims for Formosa, withdrawal of support from North- 


Korea, and non-intervention in Southeast Asia. 


_ | Current glimmerings of hope that the labors of the U.N. 
' Disarmament subcommittee may ultimately produce some 
kind of arms limitation have increased the pressure for 
entry of Communist China into the world organization. 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.); chairman of -the 


Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament, declared in the. 


preface to a staff study published by that group on July 6 
that participation of Red China in any arms agreement 
negotiated by the West and the Soviet Union was essential. 
The prime ministers of ten British Commonwealth coun- 
tries had taken a similar stand five days earlier. 


DULLES AND WEEKS ON THE DISPUTED TRADE QUESTION ~ 


The. American embargo on trade forms an essential part . 


of the general policy of quarantining Communist China. 
‘It is the administration’s view that trade restrictions ham- 
per the efforts of the Peiping regime to build up its military 


machine and the industrial establishment behind it. Amer- ° 


ican officials fear that relaxation of controls will result 





17 Nathaniel Peffer,’ “China in peneeaies: Menace to American Security,” Political 
51 : 


Science Quarterly, December 1956, p. 
% See “Red China and the United Nations,” E.R.R., Vol. II 1954, PP. 689- 696. 
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not in development of normal trade relations, but only ina 
rush to buy strategic goods. 


Secretary Dulles said at San Francisco, June 28, that 
the things the Communist government wants most are 
“machine tools, electronic equipment, and in general what 
will help it produce tanks, trucks, planes, ammunition, and 
military items.” He declared that “Whatever others may 


‘ do, surely the United States, which has a heavy. security 


commitment in the China-area, ought not to build up the 
‘military power of its potential enemy.”. 


Secretary of Commerce Weeks told the Senate Commerce 


. subcommittee, July 9, that the administration would “not 


gamble with national security” by allowing trade with Com- ° 
munist China. Countering complaints that the embargo 


- caused loss of business opportunities, Weeks said that sta- 


tistics for periods before controls were imposed did “not 
bear out ... hopes for a substantial market in China.” 


During the years from 1936 through 1938, U.S. exports. 
to China averaged only about $56 million annually: They 
rose to $354 million in 1947 and amounted to $273 million 
in 1948, but the totals for those years included substantial 


quantities of aid shipments. In 1949, when the Communists 


were steadily compressing the areas under Nationalist con- 
trol, American exports to China dropped to $83 million. 
In 1950, with the Reds incomplete mastery of the mainland, 
the total fell to only $45 million. 


.Admittedly, commerce with China means more to nations 


_ which depend heavily on foreign trade, like the United King- 


dom and Japan, than it does to the United States. Pressure 
from Japanese businessmen and politicians anxious to re- 
store their country’s substantial prewar trade with China 
was largely responsible for Tokyo’s decision to abandon 
the special restrictions on exports to the mainland. Japan 
shipped more than $300 million worth of goods to China 


F (including Manchuria) annually on the eve of World War II. 


Trade with China never represented an important propor- 
tion of the. foreign commerce of the free world. It com- 
prised only 2.3 per cent of the total in 1938; during the 
1954-1956 period, with restrictions in effect, the proportion 


‘-was only 0.5 per cent. According to the International 


Cooperation Administration, however, “The decline of free- 
world trade with mainland China after it came under Com- 
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-munist domination in 1949 was the result primarily of the 


deliberate reorientation of the Chinese economy toward the’ 


European Soviet bloc.” The controls imposed on shipment 


of strategic goods “played only a secondary and minor role ~ 


in this decline.” 19 © 





Alternative Ways Out of China Dilemma 





ALTERNATIVES for U.S. policymakers in the China field 
are limited. The United States could capitulate to Peiping’s 


demands, which it refuses to do. It can adhere to the 


present policy of supporting the Nationalist government . . 
and refusing to deal with the Communist regime, while’ 


continuing to seek a renunciation of force in the Formosa 


area. Or it can seek some middle road of accommodation 


with Peiping. 


Critics of the existing policy have stressed the point 
that on such matters as trade and U.N. representation this 
country has been losing the sympathy of its allies. A. Doak 
Barnett, an authority on Sino-American affairs, has written: 


The prospects for much success in maintaining the present China 
policy . .. for any considerable period . . . are therefore not very 


bright. It is possible to foresee a succession of small diplomatic. 


retreats or defeats, with the United States carrying out one delaying 
action after another, It might be argued that even delaying action 


is better than sudden disintegration of the line which the United. 


States has stoutly maintained. It might also be argued, however, 
that it would be better ... to seize the initiative in bargaining and 
negotiation, in an attempt to achieve a new position and policy for 
which greater international support might be possible.20 


Walter Lippmann asserted in his syndicated newspaper " 


column, June 6, 1957, that Washington’s China policy had 


a “glaring weakness,” for “We are saying one thing about 


Formosa and we are doing something very different.” 


What we are saying is that Chiang’s government in Formosa 


is the legitimate and rightful government of all of China. What. 


we are doing is to keep Chiang securely tied down'in Formosa. 
We won’t help his government to recover the territory over which 


it is supposed to be the ee sovereign. ... Although offi- 





® International Cooperation Administration, The Sirategte Trade Control System, 
1948-1956 (June 28, 1957), p. 31. 


"A. Doak Barnett, “The United States and Cossmuniet China,” in tomtean 
Assembly, op. cit., p. 169. 
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cially we do not recognize’ the government, of Mao Tse-tung, un- 
officially we are compelled to recognize its existence. For some 


time we have, in fact, been conducting diplomatic negotiations 
w'th Red China in Geneva. 


' Jf the United States is to get out of this anomalous posi- 
tion, it must revise its China policy. But no new policy 


’ can be adopted until some answer is found to the ques- 


tion ef the future status of the Chiang government and 
of Formosa. : 


a OF FORMOSA’S FUTURE BY PLEBISCITE 


It has been urged that the best way to reduce tension 
in the Formosa area and at the same time prevent ‘its 
take-over by the Communists would be to transform the 
Nationalist regime “from a claimant seeking to rule over 
all China . . . to a stable local regime ruling Taiwan and 
the Pescadores.” ‘In. its present role, it is asserted, the 
Formosa government has aspirations that are “unattain- 


Fe able and unacceptable to most of the world,” whereas in a 


less ambitious role ‘it might win such wide acceptance that 
even the Communists ‘ ‘might be forced’ tacitly to accept ° 


‘ it as a fact, however vehemently they — continue to 


press their claims.” 24 


That result might be achieved ieead en of an- 
other suggestion which has been heard from time.to time.° 
It is a proposal for a U.N. -supervised plebiscite among the. 
people of Formosa. They would be given a-clioice of three 
alternatives—continuance of the Chiang Kai-shek regime as 
the government of the island, independence under locally 


elected ‘officials, or annexation by the mainland govern- 


ment. The Nationalist, Communist, and U.S. governments 


‘all would agree in advance to renounce use of force and 


abide by the outcome of the voting, and’ the United Nations 


‘ would guarantee the future security of Formosa. . ° 


Those who favor a plebiscite point out that Peiping could 
reject the proposal only at the risk of losing the prestige it 


. has sought to build up in Asia as a supporter of peace and 
- self-determination: If it agreed, however, it would run the 


risk of being repudiated by the Formosans. Experts on ° 
the Formosa situation aré sure that few of the. island’s ten 


million inhabitants would. vote in favor of Communist : 
China. 


A vote for continuation of the Chiang regime would keep 
Wid. ‘p. 167. 
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Formosa in the hands of an ally and strengthen -American . 


policy. . A vote for local independence would still keep the 
island out of Communist hands and might reduce its de- 


pendence on the United States for economic support. Of. 


course, there is always the outside possibility that a plebis- 
cite might result in a Communist take-over. Regardless of 
the outcome, Communist agreement to submit to a peete 
‘Ww vould tomas the risk of war in the area. 


RECOGNITION OF TWo CHINAS : FORMOSA AND RED CHINA . 


’ It has been asserted in various quarters that the so-called 


two Chinas plan offers the best way out of the China | 


dilemma. Under that proposal the United States and other 


nations would continue to recognize the Nationalist govern- | 


. ment but would accord recognition also to the Communist 
regime. Both Chinas would keep the territories they now 
occupy, both. would be represented in the United Nations, 
and both would agree to refrain from use of force against 
each other. ’: 


G. F. Hudson of Oxford University, ‘proposed a variant 
of the idea last year. - He recommended that the United 
_Nations, in admitting Red China, declare explicity that 
each of the two Chinas was to be “represented separately 
until, such time as the whole of the national territory: can 


be reunified peacefully by a free expression. of the nation’ Ss 


_ will.” 


. it would have to be made clear that there is no intention of* . 
making a permanent division of the Chinese nation, and that the . 


separation would be merely a temporary arrangement necessitated 
by the dictatorship of the Communist Party, which makes im: 
possible any democratic solution: as between rival parties in the 
greater part of China. Under such an arrangement the Peiping 
government, simply on the basis of the territory .and population 
under its control, would be entitled to the Chinese seat in the 
Security Council, but both Peiping and Taipei (Republic of China 
in Taiwan as it might be called) would be represerited in the 
Assembly. : 


_ Hudson ‘alates that both sides would object to. 
such a solution, but he ‘thought their. objections could be. 


_’ met. The Communists could be reminded that.they were 
“convicted aggressors whose’ admission to the organized 


world society could only be by favor.and not by ‘right.””’ 


If they refused .to.accept the terms laid down, “Then at 


least the main burden of responsibility for their exclusion 


would rest on them and no longer on the Western ‘powers.” 
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The Nationalists could be ow that the solution was | 
temporary “and that-for the period of separation it would 


give them an assured international status. as a sovereign - 
government.” 22 . 


‘Richard L. Walker of Yale wei has declared, iia 
ever,.that “ ‘Two Chinas’ would not be-two Chinas at all.” 
In his view, recognition of. the mainland regime would 
“deprive the Formosa government of its appeal as a ‘beacon 
of attraction” to the large’numbers of Chinese outside of 


-” China.. Formosa would “cease: to be China.” The United 


States:.would. be “acknowledging the existence. of a small - 
state with little or no meaning in the world struggle, ‘and 
a great Chinese Communist power with all the psychologi- 


cal and: propaganda advantages which our _bowing to ‘the 
‘inevitable’ would give it.” 2% 


Arthur Dean, who was the U.S. and UN. representative . 


_in negotiations for a Korean political conference, empha- 


sized in 1955 that any two Chinas arrangement would be 


' .“eontingent upon. working out an effective cease-fire.” He 


conceded that an American offer to negotiate would be a 
blow to the morale of the Nationalists, but he thought that 
“The psychological effect .upon most of our other allies 
and India, Burma, ‘and Indonesia might’ be just the oppo- 
site.” . If the Communists should reject. the .offer, their 
refusal would: give the neutralists “dne more graphic ‘ex- 


ample of . . . [their] complete unreasonableness.” ‘If they 


were to accept; the United States’ would have “reasonable 


hopes of a stable modus vivendi.” 


Dean concluded: “What we have given for. [such sta- 


’ bility] may be little more thari we might well have lost any-" 


way by gradual corrosion of allied unity, pressure for 
trade, and the mounting of our global obligations. We shall ° 
have gained in leadership, added unity to the free nations, 
and freed personnel, prestige, and equipment for perfecting. 


our defense perimeter elsewhere.”’ 24 





2G. F. Hudson, “The Two Chinas,” Current History, July 1956, . Pp. 4-5. 


* Richard L. Walker, “ 


. *‘Two Chinas’ and the Global Struggle,”” New Leader, Nov. - 
14; 1955, p. 12. . . 


* Arthur Dean,. “United States Foreign Policy and -Formosa,” 


‘reat Affairs 
April 1955, pp. 870-372. | . 











